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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 

ASSOCIATION: THE SEVENTH ANNUAL 

MEETING, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 

DECEMBER 26-28, 1907. 

Report of the Secretary. 

THE seventh annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association was held at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, on December 26, 27, and 28, 1907. At the business 
meeting the following report of the Treasurer, for the year 
ending December 31,1 907, was read and accepted : 

The balance on hand, as reported by Professor Hibben, Decem- 
ber 31, 1906, was $177.44. After the acceptance of the report 
by the Association, Professor Hibben received from dues of mem- 
bers $2.00, making a total of $179.44. Of this amount he spent 
$10.00 to defray the expenses of the Columbia 'smoker'; 
$31.50 for printing and stationery; $6.35 for clerical aid and 
stenographer; $3.91 for postage and telegraph; or a total of 
$51.66, leaving a balance of $127.78, which was turned over to 
the new Secretary, who presents the following statement for the 
year 1907 : 

Frank Thilly, Secretary and Treasurer, in Account 
with the American Philosophical Association. 

Receipts. 
Received from John Grier Hibben, the former 

Secretary and Treasurer $127.78 

Received from Dues and the sale of Proceedings 1 9 1 . 90 
Interest 2.30 

Total $321-98 

Expenses. 
Printing Proceedings of the Association for 

19 06 $iS-42 

Stamps and Envelopes 11.60 

Reply Postals 5.00 
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Announcements of Meeting, Stamps, and 

Envelopes 5.10 

Printing of Programmes, Stamps, and Envelopes 10.75 

Stationery and Printing 3.00 

Clerical Aid and Stenographer 8.65 

Express 1.29 

$ 60.81 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1907. 261.17 

Total $321.98 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, of Harvard University; 
Vice-President, Professor W. P. Montague, of Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Secretary- Treasurer, Professor Frank Thilly, of Cornell 
University ; Members of the Executive Committee , Professor Ernest 
Albee, of Cornell University, and Professor Ralph Barton Perry, 
of Harvard University. 

The following were elected to membership in the Association : 
Professor Frank C. Doan, The Meadville Theological School ; 
Dr. Bernard Capen Ewer, Northwestern University ; Professor A. 
Ross Hill, Cornell University ; Professor James Gibson Hume, 
Toronto University ; and Dr. Isaac Husik, Gratz College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Upon motion the President was instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee of three (including the chairman) to consider the advis- 
ability of undertaking the publication of certain works of early 
American philosophers, and to present a report at the next meet- 
ing. Professors Gardiner, Royce, and Dr. I. W. Riley were 
named as members of the Committee. 

It was voted that the selection of the time and place of the 
next meeting be left with the Executive Committee. 

A resolution was passed by the Association " gratefully ac- 
knowledging the most courteous hospitality of the members of 
Cornell University." 

The following are abstracts of the papers read at the meeting : 
The Problem of Truth. H. N. Gardiner. 

[The President's Address, which appears in this number (March, 
1908) of the Philosophical Review.] 
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Visualization in Logic. George R. Montgomery. 

A system of visualization is valuable both for giving a different 
line of approach, and for articulating logic with mathematics. A 
system, useful both in formal and in inductive logic as well as in 
showing the relation between the two, can be based upon any 
system of geometrical coordinates where the relation to a certain 
point or axis is the basis. Any other particular relation will fall 
in its projection either within or outside the limits of the given 
fixed relation. 

In formal logic, where the universe of discourse is impliedly 
present, the extension of terms may be represented by radii drawn 
to the circumference, having lines for the predicate, light lines for 
the subject, and unfinished radii for the possibilities in particular 
propositions. Such a system will be like Euler's circles, with the 
substitution of segments for circles, and like Lambert's lines, with 
the substitution of arcs for lines, besides having many advantages 
of its own. The easy rotation of the radii about the centre will 
enable a single figure to represent the different possibilities in any 
single proposition, and, the negation of the terms being constantly 
visualized, conversion can be readily pictured, as can also the 
various propositions which differ from the conventional four. By 
letting broken radii represent the middle term, the system can also 
be used in syllogisms, where single diagrams will sufficiently 
represent each form. 

Such a system of visualization will be at the same time related 
to the representation by polar coordinates and also to representa- 
tion by rectilinear coordinates. In the latter case, the j/-axis is 
regarded as the circumference of an infinite circle. The system is 
also directly related to the system of points suggested by Kempe 
in his paper : " On the Relation between the Logical Theory of 
Classes and the Geometrical Theory of Points" {Proc. London 
Math. Soc, Vol. XXI, p. 147). 

The Nature of Absolute Knowledge in Hegel. G. W. Cunning- 
ham. 
In the conception of absolute knowledge, as reached by the 

Phenomenology of Mind, we have Hegel's definition of the nature 
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of thought as it appears in concrete experience. This interpreta- 
tion finds its justification, not only in explicit statements to be 
found in the preface of the Phenomenology, but also in the actual 
procedure of the Phenomenology itself, which is an investigation of 
experience from the epistemological point of view. Whatever 
may have been Hegel's view concerning the relation between 
the standpoint of absolute knowing and that of Absolute Experi- 
ence, there seems to be no doubt that his point of departure in 
arriving at the former is the knowing experiences of finite indi- 
viduals. Some of the more important characteristics of thought 
upon which Hegel here lays emphasis are the following : (a) In 
opposition to Kant and Fichte, who after all make thought essen- 
tially subjective, the standpoint of absolute knowledge emphasizes 
the essential objectivity of thought. And such objectivity, we 
are informed, implies that thought does express the essence of 
things, that is, is adequate to the real ; and, secondly, that thought 
is not to be regarded as a private or particular state of the indi- 
vidual, but as in a sense transcending the individual, (b) Thought, 
therefore, being truly objective, has no datum opposed to and 
independent of it ; on the contrary, it exhausts reality. But this 
is not to reduce reality to terms of mere abstract thought. For 
(c) thought is to be conceived of as possessing genuine univer- 
sality ; in Professor Bosanquet's phraseology, it is a process, not 
of selective omission, but of synthetic analysis. Thus the cate- 
gories are concrete universals, identity in difference, and not blank 
identity, (d) Finally, thought has its criterion of truth immanent 
within it ; indeed, truth is progressively defined only by means of 
its activity. 

Evolution and the Miraculous. Gabriel Campbell. 

[Read by title. This paper will be published in full in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1908.] 

The Bible in the History of Philosophy. Isaac Husik. 

The Bible and Greek Philosophy' were developed in the main 
(so far as the first two divisions of the Canon are concerned and 
the early parts of the Hagiographa) independently of each other ; 
and not until each was essentially complete did historical accident 
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bring them together in Alexandria. Here reciprocal influence 
was inevitable. The individuality of each was strong and not to 
be crushed. The one claimed to be the revealed word of God ; 
the other, the conclusion of experience and reason. Extremists 
rejected one or the other. The rest accepted the two pillars of 
knowledge, i. e., authority and reason, and endeavored to prove 
that there was no opposition between them. On the one hand, 
the Bible caused all the weight to be laid on the transcendental 
instead of the natural. The doctrine of the Trinity had an im- 
mediate influence on the fate of Nominalism and Realism. On 
the other hand, the conclusions of philosophy, particularly the 
Aristotelian philosophy, influenced the understanding of the 
Bible. In order to harmonize the physics and metaphysics of 
Aristotle with the Bible, and to find Aristotle's teachings therein, 
recourse was had to allegorical interpretation, to esoteric mean- 
ings. Hence each school of philosophy had a different concep- 
tion of the teachings of the Bible. To determine with precision 
how the text of the Bible influenced any thinker in formulating 
his philosophical views, we must know when he lived and in 
what schools he was trained. These general statements may be 
illustrated in Philo. The method as well as the content of his 
philosophy bears distinct traces of Biblical influence, viz., his God, 
Logos. In his method of interpretation, he changed the map of 
the Bible, so to speak. Philo influenced some of the writers of 
the New Testament and the Fathers of the Church, e. g., Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen. What has been said of the Patristic 
period applies equally to the early Scholastic period from the eighth 
to the twelfth centuries. The Jews were subject to Mohammedan 
rule, and got Aristotle from the Arabs. The Bible they knew 
in the original. The Mishna and Talmud were used as collateral 
authorities. The synthesis of Maimonides was superior to that 
of Abelard or Scotus Erigena, because more methodical and 
rational. The second Scholastic period, from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was different from the first. The whole of Aristotle was 
known through translations. The effect was twofold : (a) Widen- 
ing of the sphere of philosophy to include all branches of thought 
represented in the Aristotelian corpus ; (p) narrowing of the sphere 
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of philosophy by separating out specifically religious doctrine. 
This separation was emphasized later by the Nominalists. Inter- 
pretation with Lessing and Kant was no longer naive and spon- 
taneous, but conscious and artificial, in the interest of the moral 

law. 

The Teaching of the History of Philosophy. Brother 

Chrysostom. 
[Read by title.] 

The Factual. Walter T. Marvin. 

By the 'factual' is meant the content of which we are immedi- 
ately aware. The problem of the paper is : Are there judgments 
of which the factual forms the complete warrant ; and if so, how 
are these judgments related to the remainder of our knowledge? 

The chief premise of the paper is that any body of knowledge 
can be regarded as a deductive argument and as such can be 
submitted to logical analysis to determine its premises. The 
ultimate premises, i. e., the premises that are not conclusions 
from other premises, are called primary judgments. These can 
be conceivably of three kinds : axioms (assumptions that we are 
unable either to prove or to disprove); factual judgments (those 
having full factual warrant) ; logical leaps (pure inductive 
inferences). 

That human knowledge is not a deduction from axioms alone, 
all admit. Can it be from axioms and logical leaps ? That 
mere guess plus a few axioms should have given us a body of 
knowledge as consilient as the special sciences, would be little 
less than miraculous. In fact, all admit that what we see and 
hear does influence our knowledge ; but by hypothesis this in- 
fluence can be only that which a premise has upon a conclusion. 
In short, there must be judgments having full factual warrant, 
e. g., mere awareness of difference between red and green, or 
that a is bigger than b. 

It will be objected : First, none of our actual judgments are 
merely factual and primary. Reply : Our actual judgments are 
logically complex in which factual judgments exist but cannot 
be isolated. Secondly, their existence would mean a limitation 
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to the scope of the principle of contradiction, since such judg- 
ments in no way depend upon consilience with other judgments 
for their proof. Reply : Such limitation would not mean that 
these judgments might contradict one another because they are 
absolutely particular. Only conclusions from them can contra- 
dict, and this would require not new premises but a revision of 
our inferences. 

Thus part of our premises have immediate warrant ; others 
(logical leaps) and our conclusions await their proof, and the 
principles of consilience form the basis of this proof. Moreover, 
the existence of these factual judgments must be taken into 
account in working out a theory of judgment. The judgments 
usually made the basis of study are often highly complex, in 
short, can be analyzed into several judgments. That is, a judg- 
ment is mere awareness of relation between terms. 

The Mental Process in Cognition. A. E. Taylor. 

The real ' Copernican revolution ' in modern philosophy has 
been made by Avenarius rather than by Kant. What Avenarius 
has done is to show how the subjectivism which infects most 
modern philosophy is due to the confusion of two views of the 
relation of the external world to the knowing individual. Accord- 
ing to one of these views, the external world is the cause or 
stimulus of which knowledge is the effect; according to the other, 
the external world is related to the knower simply as the object 
of his apprehension. The relation of cause and effect holds good 
between various constituents of this object, but must not be con- 
ceived as subsisting between the object of knowledge and the 
knower. From the thoroughgoing rejection of a ' cause and 
effect ' theory of knowledge, some important consequences may 
now be deduced. The starting-point for a theory of knowledge 
is not the existence of stimuli, but the existence of a multitude of 
apprehended objects, colors, tones, bodies, concepts, feelings, emo- 
tions, volitions, etc. On inspection this aggregate is found to fall 
into two minor mutually exclusive aggregates, that of ' mental ' 
states or processes, and that of extra-mental things. The peculiar 
characteristic of the members of the mental aggregate is that any 
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proposition asserting their existence can be replaced, without 
change of meaning, by one which asserts a predicate of the know- 
ing subject itself. This is not true of the aggregate of the extra- 
mental. When I experience blue, it is not I who am blue, but 
some presented object other than the experiencing ' I.' Now 
the extra-mental, as thus denned, includes not only bodies and 
their perceived qualities, but all so-called ' mental images,' 
'ideas,' 'concepts.' None of these are what they have too 
often been called, ' states of mind ' ; their predicates are funda- 
mentally different from those of the processes in which they are 
apprehended. They are, in fact, objects experienced, not proc- 
esses of experiencing. What, then, are the mental processes 
involved in cognition ? The sole ultimate cognitive process of 
which we know is belief, or judgment, and it is of processes of 
judging, not of ' ideas,' that knowledge is built up. Perception 
is, e. g., properly, simply the assertion of an existential proposi- 
tion which includes in its meaning a reference to present time and 
to a determinate region of space. The cognitive process thus 
takes its place by the side of the other forms of the Yes-No atti- 
tude of mind towards its objects, which it is the function of Psy- 
chology to study. There is no reason to believe in the existence 
of any simpler or more ultimate mental processes corresponding 
directly to the action of stimuli on the organism. The alleged 
correspondences established by Psychophysics between variation 
in mental process and variation in stimulus should be conceived 
of rather as correlations between variations in the qualities 01 
bodies outside my skin and variations in the behavior of an object 
in space inside my skin, viz., my nervous system. The chief dif- 
ficulty likely to be suggested by the foregoing view of ' ideas ' 
as extra-mental objects is the question, " What kind of object, in 
particular, is it that we apprehend when we have, e. g., a visual 
image of the face of an absent or dead person ? " One may per- 
haps reply, that the object in such cases is identical with the real 
physical object of the corresponding actual perception, the only 
difference lying in the bodily concomitants of the experience, just 
as the object I see when I look into a mirror is really not a 
' reflection ' of my body, but my own body itself, ' mirror- 
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vision ' and direct vision differing not in the object apprehended, 
but only in the character of the physical cause of the accompany- 
ing stimulation of the retina. Images would thus be, for a theory 
of knowledge, merely a peculiar class of percepts, percepts of 
what does not actually exist as a constituent of my present 
physical environment. That such perception of what does not 
actually exist is possible is shown by any case of genuine hal- 
lucination. The interpretation of the presented image as stand- 
ing for past or future real physical fact, of course, belongs not to 
the object, but to the judgment made about it. In any case, it is 
false to speak of knowing as a process of combining ' ideas,' 
since knowing is a mental process, and ' ideas ' are extra-mental 
objects. To know is not to put extra-mental things into certain 
relations, but to affirm that they are so related. Two general 
corollaries may be appended. (1) A sound philosophy has to 
start with concessions both to Dualism and to Pluralism. Both 
the contrast between the I-element and the extra-mental ele- 
ments in the world of the experienced, and the plurality of I-ele- 
ments, or knowers, appear among its data, and cannot be simply 
suppressed in its result. The real difficulty is not to see how 
there can be a reality ' behind ' ' phenomena,' but how any 
element in the real presented world can be mere ' appearance.' 
(2) Of existing doctrines that which approximates most closely 
to the truth is probably the Monadism of Leibniz, though it is 
clear that some of the logical postulates of Monadism must be 
false, since they lead to the view that the physical world is made 
up of distinct and independent causal series, and there is good 
reason to regard this conclusion as untrue. 

Subjectivism and Realism in Modern Philosophy. Norman 
Smith. 

This paper has a twofold aim : First, to state the arguments 
which seem to prove that subjectivism in all its various forms is 
incoherent and untenable ; secondly, to present for discussion 
that particular form of realism which seems to contain most 
promise for satisfactory solution of the complex problems in- 
volved. The contradiction involved in subjectivism consists in its 
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view of our ideas as standing to objects in a twofold simultaneous 
relation : cognitively, as their apprehensions, and mechanically, as 
their effects. The first is a relation of inclusion, the second is a 
relation of exclusion. The first view of mental states must be 
accepted if the subjectivist argument is to have a starting-point ; 
it cannot be valid if the subjectivist conclusion is correct. The 
only way of escape seems to be that which is followed by Aven- 
arius and by Bergson. We must deny that sensations are effects 
generated or occasioned by the brain. The brain is the organ 
only of our activities and not of our consciousness. Avenarius 
fails, however, to establish this realistic philosophy. Bergson, 
on the other hand, has developed it in commendable detail, show- 
ing how it may adequately interpret the known empirical facts. 

The Objectivity of Knowledge. Edmund H. Hollands. 

The aim of this paper is to consider the bearing upon objective 
idealism of a new type of realism. This neo-realism is sharply 
distinguished from the older realism by an explicit rejection of 
the representative theory of knowledge. In this it agrees with 
idealism ; but it differs from it in holding also that knowledge 
makes no difference to the facts. This necessitates a polemic 
against idealism. Thus far, all the realistic writers have assumed 
that the fundamental tenet of idealism is, that esse is percipi. This 
is a radical misconception of the idealistic statement that reality 
is spiritual, for this is not meant in a psychological and subjective 
sense, and it is a conclusion, not a point of departure. A further 
objection of G. E. Moore to the idealistic definition of reality is 
invalid, as it involves an untenable distinction between possibility 
and reality. The idealist, therefore, accepts the realist's polemic 
against subjectivism, while denying its application to his own 
theory. On the constructive side, neo-realism has taken two 
directions. One set of writers regard consciousness as ' awareness,' 
which is the same for any objects whatever. Consciousness as 
mere awareness, however, is only an analytic abstraction. Others 
define consciousness as a relation, df meaning, between the ob- 
jects. This second definition has not as yet been very clearly 
stated or exemplified. However, even if we admit a relational 
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definition of consciousness, its implications are not, as has been 
supposed, realistic. Terms presuppose relations, just as much as 
relations presuppose terms. Nor does the supposition that the 
terms are ' simples ' avoid this conclusion, especially when we raise 
the question as to the truth of a proposition or of an inference. 
When it is pointed out that objects are shown by evolution to be 
prior to consciousness, and that consciousness is not a permanent 
relation, it may be replied that objects are nevertheless admitted 
to be determined for knowledge, and that time is no less a diffi- 
culty for the realist than for the idealist. To start, then, with 
relations, and try to arrive at reals, and to start with reals and try 
to arrive at their relations, are equally abstract procedures. The 
first is the method of subjective idealism ; the second is, appar- 
ently, that of this type of realism, in so far as it is in any way 
distinguishable from idealism. The concrete reality is a system 
of related things ; and the metaphysical problem is, What is the 
nature of this system ? 

What is the Function of a General Theory of Value? Wilbur 
Urban. 

In the first part of the paper the writer argued for the neces- 
sity of a general theory of value, which, being based upon 
general psychological analysis, would make possible a systematic 
treatment and fruitful genetic correlation of the different values 
and value judgments of Economics, Ethics, ^Esthetics, and 
Religion. In the development of the argument, the writer 
showed that the present change of emphasis from truth to value 
had brought to light the interrelation of all values and the 
inadequacy of the points of view and methods of these separate 
sciences of value when working alone. From such a general 
theory, it was further argued, in the second part of the paper, 
would develop an axiological point of view, similar to the 
epistemological, in which the nature and grounds of the objec- 
tivity of value judgments would be determined, as well as their 
relation to factual and truth judgments. The paper [which was 
published in full in the January number of the Philosophical 
Review] seeks in addition to estimate the contributions already 
made to such a general theory. 
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Ultimate Reality and Progress. J. A. Leighton. 

A brief discussion of the relation between the notion of spiritual 
progress in individuals, cultures, and peoples, and the notion of 
time-transcending, intrinsic, intellectual and moral values. The 
discussion started from the premise that the validity of truth, as 
a systematic organization of values, and ethical goods, as realized 
in a systematic whole of sentient beings, presupposed the reality 
of a dynamic and systematic whole of meanings or intrinsic 
values in the universe ; in short, the validity of a dynamic intel- 
ligence. The reality of historical progress in and through indi- 
viduals was recognized. This field was designated the realm of 
' historical reality.' It was argued that ultimate reality and his- 
torical reality are not separable kinds of reality ; that ultimate 
reality must manifest itself continuously in the realm of historical 
reality ; that, consequently, values are realized in a living ' now,' 
which transcends the temporal distinctions of past, present, and 
future ; and that in this living present reality is expressed. It 
was maintained that past and future have real meaning only as 
contained in the concrete, over-historical present. Objections to 
this view were regarded as resting: (1) on a confusion of the 
qualitative and quantitative concepts of reality ; (2) on an illegit- 
imate extension of the notion of terrestrial evolution to the whole 
meaning of reality. It was insisted that the very notion of prog- 
ress implied timelessly valid norms of progress. It was sug- 
gested that there might be a real meaning in progress, while yet 
the notion that ultimate reality progresses in its intrinsic values 
may be illusory. Finite elements of reality may change while 
the unity of values maintains itself invariant. Ultimate reality 
may be a concrete, dynamic unity, ever manifesting itself in the 
processes in and through which finite centres of experience 
realize values, and yet maintaining itself somehow as the 
systematic time-transcending principle of intrinsic values, as the 
unchanging unity of the meanings that are temporally winning 
expression in the realm of finite multiplicity. 
An Introductory Statement of Realism. Bernard C. Ewer. 
Realism, as an epistemological doctrine, exhibits two divergent 
types. According to one, consciousness is a relation, usually 
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called awareness, between the knower and an external object, and 
all qualitative distinctions attributed to consciousness are properly 
regarded as really located in the objects themselves as essential 
qualities or forms of organization. The principal difficulty with 
this view arises in facts like illusions which seem to inhere in the 
nature of consciousness itself. The second type is representa- 
tionism, according to which the object of consciousness is a state 
of consciousness corresponding to an external reality, — a position 
which slips easily into idealism. To save realism, it is necessary 
to hold both of these positions together, i. e., to say (i) that 
consciousness is directly aware of external things, (2) that it has 
internal qualitative differentiations of which it is also conscious, 
and (3) that these characters appear in varying degrees of relative 
prominence in actual experience. It is not a sound objection to 
assert that awareness of external reality is inexplicable ; and the 
alleged inconsistency between such awareness and the temporal 
duration of intermediate physical processes, e. g., light, fails if 
awareness may be retrospective. Where the object of conscious- 
ness is conscious content itself, there is in general no real distinc- 
tion between the two. Denials of this identity serve only to show 
that there may be a superimposed self-consciousness, and so miss 
the point. The best statements about these two characters, 
awareness and conscious content, are furnished by descriptive 
psychology. It is objected that the assertion of such a dualistic 
nature as essential to consciousness is unphilosophical, since there 
is an inevitable presumption in favor of reducing one character to 
the other. To do this, however, is to belie the facts, and simply 
to continue the outstanding differences of epistemological theory. 

The Problem of Sin. H. H. Horne. 

The modern sense of sin is social in character, not ceremonial 
as with primitive peoples, nor individualistic as with the Semites. 
But no school of modern philosophy has as yet adequately inter- 
preted this new phase of the sense of sin. Absolutism proposes 
a solution of the problem of evil that does not sufficiently distin- 
guish physical and moral evil. Pragmatism has not yet treated 
the problem. 
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The question raised by this paper is, Can the problem of sin 
be solved on absolutistic principles and at the same time in accord 
with legitimate pragmatic demands ? The general answer to this 
question is in the affirmative. What sort of a world is it in which 
sin occurs ? Pragmatism says : (i) a temporal world, (2) a world 
in which a better is possible to men, but is not made actual by 
them ; (3) a world in which the better is conceived as the will of 
God for man ; (4) a world that at any moment is, in so far as man 
is a sinner, short of the best possible world; and (5) a world 
whose moral value fluctuates from moment to moment with the 
deeds of men. 

The body of the paper indicates how, by distinguishing the 
temporal from the eternal order, the position of absolutism can 
be so stated as to include and fulfil these pragmatic demands. 
But such reconciliation between absolutism and pragmatism in 
the problem of sin involves the introduction of the idea of an 
Absolute suffering for the sins of men. Sin is man's failure to 
embody as much of God's perfection as he might in the temporal 
order, and the modern social sense of sin means damage to the 
establishment of the will of the Eternal in the kingdom of the 
temporal. 

Discussion : The Meaning and Criterion of Truth. 

William James. 

My account of truth is realistic, and follows the epistemologi- 
cal dualism of common sense. Suppose I say to you : " The 
thing exists," — is that true] or not? How can you tell? Not 
till my statement has unfolded its meaning farther is it determined 
as being true, false, or irrelevant to reality altogether. But if 
now you ask, " What thing ? " and I reply "a desk " ; if you ask 
' where ? " and I point to a place ; if you ask, " Does it exist 
materially or only in imagination?" and I say "materially" ; if, 
moreover, I say, "I mean that desk," and then grasp and shake 
a desk which you see just as I have described it, you are willing 
to call my statement true. But you and I are commutable here ; 
we can exchange places ; and as you go bail for my desk, so I 
can go bail for yours. This notion of a reality independent of 
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either one of us, taken from ordinary social experience, lies at the 
base of the pragmatist definition of truth. With some such 
reality any statement, to be accounted ' true,' must ' agree.' 
Pragmatists explain this last term as meaning certain actual or 
potential ' workings.' Thus, for my statement, " The thing ex- 
ists," to be true of a determinate reality, it must lead me to 
shake your desk, it must explain itself by terms that suggest that 
desk to your mind, etc. Only thus does it ' agree ' with that 
reality, and give me the satisfaction of your approval. A deter- 
minate reference and some sort of satisfactory adaptation are thus 
constituent elements in the definition of any statement as ' true.' 

And you can't get at the notion of either ' reference ' or 
' adaptation ' except through the notion of ' workings.' That the 
' thing ' is, what it is, and which it is (of all the possible things 
with that zvhat) are points determinable only by the pragmatic 
method. The which means our pointing to a locus ; the what 
means choice on our part of an essential aspect to apperceive the 
thing by (and this is always relative to what Dewey calls our 
'situation ') ; and the that means our assumption of the attitude 
of belief, the reality-recognizing attitude. Surely these workings 
are indispensable to constitute the notion of what ' true ' means 
as applied to a statement. Surely anything less is insufficient. 

Our critics nevertheless call the workings inessential, and con- 
sider that statements are, as it were, born true, each of its own 
object, much as the Count of Chambord was supposed to be 
born King of France, though he never exercised regal functions, 
— no need of functioning in either case ! Pragmatism insists, on 
the contrary, that statements are true thus statically only by 
courtesy ; they practically pass for true ; but you can't define the 
particular truth of any one of them without referring to its func- 
tional results. 

J. E. Creighton. 

A philosophical account of the nature of truth is possible only 
in the light of a general theory regarding the nature of experi- 
ence. The history of the recent discussion regarding Pragmatism 
illustrates the comparative barrenness of philosophical criticism 
which is not carried on from any systematic point of view. The 
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failure of the pragmatists to define their own standpoint, or per- 
haps to take any definite standpoint at all, is mainly responsible 
for the misunderstandings of which they complain. Neverthe- 
less, although the sensational side of Pragmatism, — the account 
of truth in ' practical ' terms, — has been definitely refuted, it is 
possible to regard the pragmatic movement as a protest against 
abstraction, the besetting sin of philosophical constructions. In 
particular, it may be regarded as a protest against a narrow and 
formal view of logical consistency, and therefore as akin in aim 
and spirit to Hegel's appeal from the abstract distinctions of the 
Understanding to the more concrete standpoint of Reason. 

Charles M. Bakewell. 

The impossibility of defining truth in terms of the verifying 
process comes out clearly in the writings of the pragmatists 
themselves wherever time is in question ; for they are then forced 
to admit that "when new experiences lead to retrospective judg- 
ments, using the past tense, what these judgments utter was true, 
even though no past thinker had been led there." This is 
equivalent to making truth consist in a relation that is there to 
be discovered prior to the process of truth getting. And it is a 
fundamental mistake to take the agreement formula as giving the 
original, natural, instinctive, and obvious meaning of truth ; for 
men sought after truth, used the word, knew what they meant, 
and were more or less successful in their search long before they 
were sufficiently self-conscious, and sufficiently sophisticated, to 
understand what the agreement formula means. The natural 
standpoint is far more object-minded, and we get most light on 
the meaning of truth by asking what men are actually after when 
they are seeking truth. As a matter of fact, they are always try- 
ing to anchor a passing experience by getting it in a setting where 
it will ' stay put.' It finally appears that this means trying to con- 
ceive a particular experience in the light of its idea, or concrete 
universal, that is, to conceive it in its total context or setting. 
One is trying to read the momentary fact of experience as it 
comes along in its absolutely total experiential setting, such a 
setting being the one in which no item of possible or actual 
experience is left out. The implication is that each particular 
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object of experience has its definite place in that complete con- 
text, which is commonly referred to as the realm of experience. 
When one appeals to experience as giving the test or control of 
truth, it is always experience in this transcendent sense that is 
meant, transcendent, because it is more than my experiences, or 
the sum of all of our experiences, since it must include the pos- 
sible as well as the actual experiences, and also all experiences 
that once were, but no longer are possible experiences. Truth 
means grasping the transient fact in this transcendent context. 
This context is real, and lives in every fact of experience, being 
just the setting that is needed to give the particular experience 
its own significance. There may be, and are, many contexts, and 
one may, as in the special sciences, view a fact in one context 
ignoring all others. None the less the other contexts are part 
of that same fact's meaning, and to get the truth about it the 
ignored contexts must be restored. So surely as we are entitled 
to refer to experience im pragnanten Sinne, or to an order or 
realm of experience, so surely must we hold that these partial 
contexts have their place in the complete context ; and, since the 
particular context is defined by the categories through which 
the object is viewed, this is equivalent to saying that all possible 
categories must have their own organic interconnectedness. Thus 
truth finally means vision in the light of the whole. 

John Grier Hibben. 

Pragmatism, when submitted to its own test, is found wanting 
in certain cases. It is obviously inadequate as a theory of truth, 
and this in the following three particulars : 

1. It is inadequate as a working hypothesis. The expedient 
as such is very often found to be a false lead. There are many 
cases of concealed utility which only long stretches of time can 
reveal ; moreover, the most significant instances of utility are often 
the result of a combination of a number of separate elements, 
each one of which is in itself absolutely useless. Where the util- 
ity is thus not apparent, it cannot be taken as a practical test of 
immediately necessary choices. Again, in the development of 
science the need has not always created the discovery in order 
to meet it ; but the discovery, due wholly to speculative and 
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theoretical interest, has created the need. As instance of this, I 
would cite the discovery of the relation between magnetism and 
electricity, and the consequent inventions of the telegraph, the 
telephone, and electric motors of various kinds. Needs never 
before imagined have been created by the discovery of this new 
world of knowledge. The demand for the cash value of every 
truth forces a result which represents truth at a discount. For 
cash value in general is secured in most cases only through some 
discounting process. 

2. Pragmatism is inadequate because we instinctively subor- 
dinate its testing principle to higher considerations. While 
emphasizing the importance of purposive thinking, we must not 
forget that we must obey the rules of the game. We think 
towards certain desired ends ; but it is always under the limita- 
tions of rule and penalty. Professor James is conscious of these 
necessities of thought and reality. He speaks repeatedly of the 
need of a moral order, an eternal order, an ideal order, of the 
coercion of our sensible experiences and of our mental operations. 
Our 'funded experience' is not a collection of particular experi- 
ences, but a system of coordinately related parts showing order, 
coherence, universality, and necessity. We not merely ask the 
question, Does it work ? but the further question, Why does it 
work? The man who understands best the nature of things and 
their controlling necessities can do most with them practically. 

3. Pragmatism is inadequate because of the limitation of the 
alleged creative function of thought and endeavor. We can force 
things actually to be and to behave according to our wills only 
within limited areas of experience. It is only in a very restricted 
sense that we can be said to make truth. If we are progressing 
towards a more complete unification of the body of our knowl- 
edge, does not the growing coherence and unity indicate an 
underlying ground as well as a desired goal ? 

C. A. Strong. 

The criticisms I am going to offer on Professor James's theory, 
unlike those of previous speakers, will (I think I may say) be from 
his own point of view. I accept his epistemological realism, — 
the view that cognition and object are separate existences, — and 
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his disbelief in an existential Absolute whose business it is to 
bring them into relation ; I hold with him that the existential 
basis of truth must be sought in the concrete connections which 
join them as parts of a universe. My complaint is that his account 
of these connections is incomplete ; that he mentions only those 
by which cognition and object converge in future consequences, 
and overlooks, (1) the causal relations by which the object, or a 
similar object, has produced the cognition ; (2) the spatial con- 
nections between the object and the cognition, or at least between 
the object and the brain-event with which the cognition varies 
uniformly, connections which hold the cognition even now in 
relation to the object, much as a well-aimed gun is held in rela- 
tion to the mark it is going to hit ; (3) the relation of resemblance 
(or correspondence, or conformity, or relevancy, as you please ; 
I refer to the degree of resemblance actually existing) which 
makes this image the right one among all our images to let loose 
the reaction appropriate to that object. 

These relations are antecedent to the consequences, and play 
a more important part than they in constituting the existential 
basis of what we call truth. Or rather, as we ought perhaps to 
say, the connections in their totality, including the consequences 
or workings, constitute the existential basis of cognitive reference; 
and truth, as distinguished from this, lies more especially in the 
relation of resemblance or correspondence. 

To say that truth ' consists in the consequences ' is as if one 
should say that the correctness of a sportsman's aim is not merely 
proved by, but consists in, his actually hitting the bird. But, 
surely, it consists rather in his holding his gun at a certain angle, 
such that, given the laws of physics, the bullet or shot must pass 
through the body of the bird. The correct aiming comes before 
the hitting, and is possible without it. 

Professor James replies that you cannot define what you mean 
by correct aiming without including the concept of hitting. This 
is true, but it is important to note that the hitting is included as 
a potentiality, and not as an actual performance. Suppose the 
world should come to an end at this moment : would my idea, 
e. g., of Caesar's assassination on the Ides of March be any the 
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less true, because by hypothesis it can have no consequences ? 
The example shows that it is only the potentiality of the conse- 
quences that is essential. But this potentiality, when you con- 
sider it, is exactly equivalent to the relations of space and of cor- 
respondence which predetermine what the consequences shall be. 
Truth, then, is antecedent to the consequences, and does not con- 
sist in them. 
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